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On the front... 


Seaman Port Securityman Duane Artzt, Reserve Unit Dallas, sights 
in on the opposition forces with a MILES equipped M—16 during 
FTX Bicentennial '90 in Galveston, Texas. More than 125 reservists 
from the Second District flew to Galveston and Houston, Texas, April 
22 for the two week exercise. See story and photos on pages six and 
seven. (Photo by PA3 Charles Rucker, USCGR) 
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The following people submitted stories, infor- 
mation or photographs for this issue of River Cur- 
rents. We greatly appreciate their efforts in helping 
us get their stories told. Remember, the deadline for 
the August issue is July 15. 

LTJG Leslie Allen, CGRU Owensboro; CDR 
Richard Engdahl, CCGDTWO (osr); Dean Gabbert, 
Freelance writer; CWO Alvin Harvey, CCGDTWO 
(aco); QM1 Robert Hendrickson, CCGDTWO (osr); 
PA3 Charles Rucker, CGRU Louisville; YN2 Roger 
Smith, MSO Huntington; BMC Robert Sperling, 
CGC Sangamon; LT Michael Suire, CCGDTWO (dl); 
BMC Douglas Tribou, CGC Osage. 
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Swollen Rivers Plague D2 








by PA1 Dean Jones 

D isaster response units were 
placed in the “alert phase” May 

18 as the Mississippi River slowly 

crept over the Riverfront road and up 


the St. Louis Arch steps after heavy 
spring rains. 


The captain of the port in St. 
Louis enacted a safety zone within the 
St. Louis harbor from May 18 to May 
20 because of the high river levels. It 
prohibited all regulated vessel traffic 
from moving, such as petroleum and 
chemical barges, and restricted non- 
regulated traffic tow size. It also limit- 
ed south-bound traffic to daylight 
hours only. 


The high water also affected 
other Coast Guardsmen throughout 
much of the Second District. 





Minneapolis 


Bridge 
Collapses 


by PAl Dean Jones 


arine Safety Office St. Louis 

closed a six-mile section of the 
Mississippi River in Minneapolis 
when a bridge under contruction 
collapsed April 24. Marine Safety 
Detachment St. Paul, Minn., and 
the Second District Bridge Branch 
also responded. 

Four construction workers fell 
into the water when the center span 
of the Lake Street Marshall Avenue 
Bridge collapsed. One was killed; 
the other three were safely recover- 
ed. The U.S. Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration is con- 
ducting an investigation into the 
construction worker’s death. 

The 200-foot collapsed span 
was part of a new bridge being built 
to replace an adjacent existing 
bridge. The old bridge was not dam- 


see collapse p.4 
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Coast Guard ee 
Reservists from 
Leavenworth, Kan., 
deployed flood 
punts to help 
Kansas City au- 
thorities evacuate 
nine workers trap- 
ped by the flooding 
Blue River from 
the roof of the 
Riaval Manufac- 
turing Company. 
Flood punts were 
also used to trans- 
port Kansas City 
Gas and Power normal 
Company officials to the Blue River 
Chevrolet Assembly Plant to investi- 
gate a possible gas leak. 

A Coast Guard HH-3 helicopter 
from Air Station Traverse City, Mich., 
provided aerial support during the 
high water conditions from May 17 to 
May 21. The helicopter made daily 
flights over portions of the Missouri, 
Mississippi and tributaries in western 
Illinois and Missouri. The flights en- 
abled Second District office, Marine 
Safety Office St. Louis and Army 
personnel to monitor potential prob- 
lem spots. 

The high water may have con- 
tributed to problems for commercial 
traffic on the Mississippi River. Two 
incidents involved non-regulated ves- 
sels within the St. Louis harbor. 

On May 16, the towboat Anne 
Holly collided with the Eads Bridge in 
St. Louis knocking its 15 barges adrift. 
Fourteen barges were recovered and 
the only coal barge in the tow sank 
three miles downriver from the bridge. 
Four grain barges were moderately 
damaged but did not sink. MSO St. 
Louis closed a portion of the Missis- 
sippi River until the exact location of 
the submerged barge was determined 
and the site marked. 


On May 18, MSO St. Louis es- 
tablished another safety zone on the 


Missouri home owners along the Cuivre River, a tributary to the Mississippi, 
contend with flooding caused by heavy spring rains. More than eight inches 
of rain fell in the St. Louis area during the month of May — six inches above 


Mississippi River when the tow boat 
Brenda J hit the Poplar Street Bridge 
in St. Louis. The tow’s 15 barges, 14 
grain and one rock, broke free after the 
collision. Two of the barges sank. One, 
the rock barge, sank one and one-half 
miles from the bridge outside the nav- 
igable channel. The other barge sank 
on the channel line one-half mile south 
of the accident. All other barges were 
recovered and secured within three 
hours of the accident. 

Two days later, the Anne Holly 
hit another bridge, the Thebes Rail- 
road Bridge located 135 miles down- 
stream of St. Louis, knocking its 20 
barges adrift. Two barges were dam- 
aged, one of which sank outside the 
channel. MSO Paducah, Ky., moni- 
tored the situation as the barges were 
recovered and the channel cleared 
within six hours. 

MSOs St. Louis and Paducah are 
conducting investigations into these 
accidents. 

The high water conditions are 
also affecting the Second District’s 
aids to navigation mission. On the 
Arkansas River, flood waters washed 
away 90 percent of the river’s aids to 
navigation. The cutter Dogwood began 
stockpiling buoys May 21 in pre- 
paration for remarking the river. River 
conditions will dictate the rebuoying 
schedule. 
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Pipeline Ruptures 





by PA3 Rob Raskiewicz 


arine Safety Office Pittsburgh 
M responded to a major oil and 
gasoline spill March 31. The incident 
occurred when heavy rains caused a 
landslide to rupture a pipeline and spill 
80,000 gallons of a gasoline and fuel oil 
mixture into Knapp Run near Free- 
port, Pa. 





The pipeline, owned by Buckeye 
Pipeline Company, ruptured on the 
property of the Pittsburgh Shawnut 
Company and spilled the Transmix 
(gas/oil combination) into the creek 
which flows into the Allegheny River. 

MSO Pittsburgh was notified 
and sent investigators to the spill site 
as the “first federal official on scene,” 
pursuant to the National Oil and Haz- 
ardous Substances Pollution Contin- 
gency Plan. They conducted initial 
assessments and provided cleanup 
monitoring and technical assistance 
until Environmental Protection 
Agency people could get there. When 


EPA arrived, they 
took over contin- 
gency plan respon- 
sibilities as the 
federal on-scene 
cordinator. 


The captain 
of the port in Pitts- 
burgh __ restricted 
vessel movement 
on parts of the 
Ohio and Alleghe- 
ny River, from 


* oe RS ee 


LTJG Jay Rodstein, Scientific Support Coordinator, and BMI John Dec, 
Atlantic Area Strike Team, survey the landslide which ruptured an oil 


March 31 to April pipeline near Freeport, Pa. The oil flowed into Knapp Run at the bottom of 
2, because of the the hill and into the Allegheny River seen in the distance. 


amount of Transmix inthe water. 


Six members of the Atlantic Area 
Strike Team helped monitor cleanup 
operations and provide the on-scene 
coordinator with technical assistance. 


Local officials from the Pitts- 
burgh area were pleased with the 
promptness and effectiveness of the 
Coast Guard’s response. U.S. Senator 
John Heinz of Pennsylvania thanked 


Spill Taints Upper Miss 








by PA3 Rob Raskiewicz 
ifteen thousand gallons of gas- 


F oline leaked into the Mississippi 
River March 28 when a barge struck a 
lock and dam near Hannibal, Mo. 

While the towboat Mary Lou S 
was maneuvering, a barge struck part 
of lock and dam number 22 and re- 
ceived a6 to8 inch cut, 6 feet below the 
waterline in a cargo tank. Roughly 

15,000 gallons of gasoline leaked from 
the damaged barge. The towboat’s 
crew immediately began transferring 
cargo from the ruptured tank in an 
attempt to stop the leak. 


Marine Safety Office St. Louis 
dispatched a boarding team to in- 
vestigate the accident and inspect the 
barge. 


Once on scene, the boarding 
team assumed the role of federal on- 
scene coordinator, monitored cleanup 
operations and did environmental 


surveys along the shoreline to deter- 
mine the effects of the spill. 


According to Ensign Brian Ellis, 
marine environmental response officer 
for MSO St. Louis, the cut was on the 
outboard side of the barge, and the 
swift current of the river was drawing 
the fuel out. 


“We had the tug and barge get 
underway to swing around and tie off to 
the bank, so the cut was in the slower 
moving water close to shore,” said 
Ellis. From there a boom was set up to 
help contain the spill. 


The boarding team worked with 
local officials to keep the area safe from 
anything that could cause a spark and 
ignite the spilled gas. ‘At one time we 
had to stop a nearby train,” said Ellis. 


At 10:45 p.m., the gasoline leak 
was stopped. MSO St. Louis allowed 
the tow to proceed to Bettendorf, Iowa, 
the following day. 


Admiral Paul Yost for MSO Pitts- 
burgh’s help in keeping an accident 
from turning into a tragedy. 

In a letter to Second District 
Commander Rear Admiral William 
Ecker, Yost said, “This type of assis- 
tance exemplifies the dedication to 
duty that has long been representative 
of the Coast Guard’s pollution re- 
sponse efforts.” 





MSO Does SAR 


by PA2 John Moss 


M arine Safety Office Hunting- 
ton dispatched three people 
to help search for a missing towboat 
crewman April 2 on the Kanawha 
River about 30 miles west of 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Machinery Technician First 
Class Preston Brown, Boatswains 
Mate Third Class Niles Berry and 
Marine Safety Technician Darren 
Boyd searched from their 17-footer 
for three hours on a 29-mile stretch 
of river, but there was no sign of the 
man. 

Rick Goff, 32, of Bidwell, 
Ohio, reportedly jumped or fell from 
the towboat Port of Brownsville 
while the tow was waiting to lock 
through Winfield Lock and Dam. He 
was missing for 13 days. His body 
was found April 15 by the American 
Electric Power Company towboat 
Winchester 14 miles from where he 
was reported missing. 
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Dining & Dancing 
D2 Has A Ball! 





Second District Commander RADM William Ecker and Command 
Enlisted Advisor ATCM Charles Craig ceremoniously cut the official 
cake at the Second District Bicentennial Ball. (Photo by PA3 John 
Moss) 


ore then 250 people from across the Second 

District dined and danced in celebration of the 
Coast Guard’s 200 years of service April 21 in St. 
Louis. Active duty, retirees, reservists and Aux- 
iliarists, along with family and friends, came together 
to enjoy a banquet, speakers and entertainment at the 
district's Bicentennial Ball. 


Rear Admiral Russell R. Waesche Jr. (Ret.), 
former Second District commander, was the keynote 
speaker. He spoke of Coast Guard glories past and 
present, and helped focus attention on individual 
groups who comprise today’s Coast Guard. Other 
honored guests were St. Louis County Executive H.C. 
Milford and Master Chief Petty Officer of the Coast 
Guard Allen W. Thiele. 


The evening’s music was provided by the Air 
Force Military Airlift Command Band. After dinner, 
many people stayed and danced until 12:30 a.m. 








Sangamon Crew 
Saves 9-year-old 


by PA3 Rob Raskiewicz 








nable to operate the boat, 9-year-old Bradley Pack 
lay in the dark next to the lifeless body of his 
grandfather somewhere on the Illinois River and patiently 
waited through high winds, rain and hail for help to arrive. 


Around midnight that same evening, the cutter 
Sangamon received a call from Phil Sullivan reporting his 
son, Bradley Pack, and his son’s grandfather, 59-year-old 
Billy Pack, were overdue from a fishing trip. The pair left 
Spindler Marina at 7:30 a.m. March 10 for a day of fishing 
on the Illinois River near Peoria, Ill. They were expected 
back at 5:30 p.m. 


Group Upper Mississippi River sent a vehicle along 
the river to try and locate the missing pair. After several 
trips along the river with no sightings, Group Upper 
authorized the Sangamon to launch a boat and conduct a 
search along the river banks. 


The crew of the Sangamon launched a 21-foot work 
boat from Spindler Marina at 3:30 a.m. March 11. The 
crew searched both banks in the original search area for 
about an hour, but like the vehicle’s search, they also 
turned up nothing. They decided to search farther up river 
and shortly thereafter found the missing fishing boat 
anchored just north of the McCluggage Bridge. 


The boat crew found the boy asleep on top of his 
grandfather. When the boy woke up, he said he thought his 
grandfather, who had a history of heart problems, was 
dead. Seaman Scott Humphries, from the cutter 
Sangamon, went aboard the boat to check the condition of 
the grandfather. 


“When I first went over, the boy’s grandfather 
looked as though he was asleep,” said Humphries. “I 
checked his pulse and it seemed like he had been dead for 
some time,” he said. 


According to the boy, his grandfather was pulling ina 
fishing net when he began having chest pains. He clutched 
his chest and threw over an anchor just before he col- 
lapsed. The anchor kept the boat from drifting down 
stream and into the main channel. 


Bradley had been exposed to the weather in an open 
boat for more than 20 hours. The Sangamon crew took the 
boy back to the marina and waiting paramedics. He was 
then transported to St. Francis Medical Center where he 
was examined and later released. 


The crew returned to the boat and the body. They 
towed the boat back to the marina and turned the body 
over to the Tazewell County coroner. 
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Bridge Branch Ensures Proper 
Clearance For Vessel Traffic 


Second District 


Regulates More 
Than 1,600 Bridges 


by PA1 Dean Jones 

it hroughout history, bridges have 
been a vital cog in the transporta- 

tion of mankind. 

During medieval times, a draw- 
bridge was often the only link between 
a king’s castle and his kingdom. These 
bridges allowed the king access to his 
domain, but also denied hostile forces 
access to the king’s throne. 

In wars, bridges have been a key 
platform for the mobilization of armed 
forces. Intense battles have erupted 
over the control of bridges. As one side 
continually destroys them, the other 
side continually rebuilds them. 

Today, cars, trucks, trains, mil- 
itary equipment and other types of 
ground transportation rely on bridges 
to link the arteries of this country’s 
transportation maze. Without bridges, 
ground transportation would gradually 


stall. 
For the Coast Guard, the focus 


on bridges is not what travels on them, 








but what travels under them. 

When the Coast Guard became a 
part of the Department of Transporta- 
tion in 1967, the responsibility for 
bridge administration was transferred 
from the Army Corps of Engineers to 
the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard 
Bridge Administration Division, Com- 
mandant (G-NBR), establishes and ad- 
ministers regulations for bridges to 
provide reasonable clearance for the 
safe navigation of maritime traffic 
through these structures. 

In the Second District, the 
bridge branch regulates over 1,600 
bridges in the Midwest. 

According to Roger Wiebusch, 
Second District Bridge Branch chief, 
his office has three main functions: 
issue permits for the construction of 
new bridges and the alterations of 
existing bridges; enforce and promul- 
gate drawbridge operation regulations; 
and investigate existing bridges to 
determine if they are unreasonable 
obstructions to navigation. 

The first mission of the bridge 
branch is to regulate bridge con- 
struction ensuring Coast Guard nav- 
igational requirements are met. Sev- 
eral steps are needed before a new 


bridge will be ready to perform its 
intended mission. 

“There’s about an eight-year 
period from when the bridge is first an 
idea to when it’s finally built,” 
Wiebusch said. ““We’ll work with the 
bridge owner for two or three years to 
establish navigation clearances and 
pier placement.” 


Once these specifications are 
established, the owner will request a 
permit to build the bridge. Processing 
the permit takes approximately six 
months. 


“After the permit is issued, 
there’s probably five to eight years 
where the bridge is actually built and 
the old bridge is demolished (if the new 
bridge is replacing an existing one),” 
Wiebusch said. “During this time, 
we’re always looking to see if they are 
building it the way they said they 
would.” 


During construction, the Coast 
Guard may permit a narrower nav- 
igation channel through the bridge to 
accommodate falsework. (Falsework 
includes construction platforms, 
braces, etc. used to build the bridge.) 





Collapse from p.1 


aged during the collapse; however, 
the Minnesota Highway Patrol 
closed the bridge to traffic until the 
salvage operations were completed. 

Salvage operations to remove 
200,000 tons of concrete and debris 
from the Mississippi River began 
April 28. A partial channel, approx- 
imately 70 feet wide, was cleared 
and opened May 6 allowing limited 
traffic through the area. MSD St. 
Paul, in cooperation with the Army 
Corps of Engineers, maintained a 


Roger Wie- 
busch, Second 
Coast Guard Dis- 
trict Bridge Branch 
chief, visited the 
site to inspect the 
condition of the 
waterway and to 
discuss salvage 
operations and fu- 
ture plans with the 
contractor. 


According to 


Wiebusch, the con- eek later. 


Two days after the Lake Street Marshall Avenue Bridge collapse, 
200,000 tons of concrete and debris remain in the Mississippi 
River. Debris removal began April 28 and was completed three 


tractor will submit plans to rebuild 
the collasped section of the bridges. 
If the new plans comply with Coast 
Guard navigational requirements 


for bridge construction, a letter of 
authorization will be issued to the 
contractor allowing re-construction. 


safety zone and regulated traffic 
through the narrow channel until 
debris removal was completed May 
18. 
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According to Wiebusch, after a 
bridge is completed, the owner sends 
the Coast Guard a report indicating 
how the bridge was supposed to be 
built and how it was actually built. 

“‘We compare them (original plan 
and actual construction) to see if there 
are any significant differences,” 
Wiebusch said. 

Permits are also issued to 
bridge owners who want to alter an 
existing bridge. The same guidelines 
for maintaining a reasonable naviga- 
tional channel during construction 
must be followed. 

Another function of the bridge 
administration program is to regulate 
drawbridge operations. In the Second 
District, the bridge branch is respon- 
sible for 153 drawbridges. 

‘All drawbridges are required by 
law to operate or open a certain way - 
either on demand or with advance 
notice,’ Wiebusch said. ‘““‘We have to 
make sure those drawbridges open as 
the law requires. If they don’t open, 
then we'll pursue civil penalties against 
the bridge owners to get their 
cooperation to open the bridges the 
way they’re suppose to.” 

According to Wiebusch, the 
Coast Guard used to inspect re- 
movable bridges (drawbridges) every 
year, but that is no longer a re- 
quirement. The bridge branch will in- 
spect a drawbridge, if they receive 
complaints about its operation, if the 
bridges was rebuilt after a collision, or 
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The 56-year-old Seneca Railroad Bridge on the Illinois River was built during a time when vessels were 
much smaller. The bridge has a span of 141 feet; the average tow today is 105 feet wide leaving about 18 


feet of clearance on either side. 


if its design was altered by contruction. 

The bridge branch’s third 
function involves the altering of 
bridges that don’t meet modern nav- 
igational requirements. In 1941, the 
Truman-Hobbs Act was passed by 
Congress to help fund the rebuilding of 
old bridges that are determined to be 
unreasonable obstructions to naviga- 
tion. 

“These are bridges that were 
built back in the late 1800s and early 
1900s. Their navigation spans have not 
changed since the time of the old 
wooden boats that used to run up and 
down the river.’ Wiebusch said. ““Now, 

the size of tows 

coming through 

there (the bridge 

' span) are four or 

five times larger.” 

To identify 
these bridges, the 
bridge branch 
studies ones that 
may have a high in- 
cidence of colli- 
sions or require ex- 
cessive time for 
tows to pass. Vari- 
ous reports are 
then submitted to 
Commandant (G- 
NBR) for determi- 
nation of whether 
or not the bridge 
should be altered. 


ul 


The Old Bellfountain Highway Bridge over the Missouri River was blown- 
up in 1984 after construction of the new span was completed. The Coast 
Guard regulates bridge construction ensuring navigational requirements 
are met. They work with the bridge owner for two or three years to establish 
navigation clearances and pier placement. 


If headquarters approves the re- 
port, Coast Guard engineers design 
alterations so the bridge will meet nav- 
igational requirements. The report is 
then submitted to Congress for 
approval of funding. 

“Ultimately, the decision to alter 
or not to alter the bridge is based on 
whether or not there’s a benefit cost 
ratio — where the benefits to nav- 
igation outweigh the cost (of altering 
the bridge),”” Wiebusch said. 

With a staff of only 56 people 
nationwide, the Coast Guard Bridge 
Administration program is relatively 
small, yet it’s a needed spoke in the 
wheel of maritime navigation. 
Wiebusch’s office, like all bridge 
administration offices, relies on re- 
ports from mariners — Coast Guard 
and commercial — to help administer 
regulations on the thousands of 
bridges in this country. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: For the past 
several years, administration budget 
proposals have included provisions 
that would transfer the bridge admin- 
istration program from the Coast 
Guard to the Army Corps of Engineers. 
However, each year Congress has re- 
jected these proposals keeping bridge 
administration a Coast Guard pro- 
gram. 
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Preparing For 
onflict 





SNPS Duane Artzt prepares for a confrontation with the opposition forces as they close in on the Blue Force’s security zone. (photo by PA3 Charles Rucker, 


USCGR) 
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Today, the threat of terrorist activity is far 
greater than that of an invasion from a hostile 
country. Therefore, FTX Bicentennial '90 was planned 


with that in mind. 





by PA3 Charles Rucker, Coast Guard Reserve Unit Louisville and 


PA3 Rob Raskiewicz 





M ore than 125 Second District re- 


servists boarded two Coast 
Guard C-130 airplanes April 22 and 
headed for Galveston and Houston, 
Texas, to participate in Field Training 
Exercise Bicentennial '90. 


The two-part training consisted 
of one week of classroom and field 
training and one week of applying what 


they learned in a joint-service military 
exercise. 


While some past FTXs have 
dealt with such scenarios as the Coast 
Guard protecting against opposition 
forces storming a beach, FTX Bi- 
centennial '90 approached the situa- 
tion on a more realistic level. 

Today, the threat of terrorist ac- 
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tivity is far greater than that of an 
invasion from a hostile country. There- 
fore FTX Bicentennial ‘90 was plan- 
ned with that in mind. 


During the first week, the re- 
servists trained in the use of expand- 
able batons used in crowd control; 
handcuffing and arresting procedures; 
vessel boardings; and conducting 
sweeps and searches for illegal 
weapons, drugs, and immigrants. Once 
the training was complete and every- 
one knew what to do, it was time for the 
games to begin. 


There were two teams — the 
Blue Forces (Coast Guard) and the 
opposition forces. In Galveston, three, 








eight-hour shifts were set up so play 
would continue 24-hours a day for five 
days simulating a real-life situation. 


Before each shift, everyone was 
issued Multiple Integrated Laser 
System (MILES) gear to simulate gun 
fire. MILES gear consists of a harness 
and a weapon outfitted with the 
MILES laser attachment on the barrel. 
When a blank round is fired, it triggers 
the laser in the MILES attachment. If 
the laser of an opponent hits the 
sensors on your harness, a piercing 
tone sounds indicating you’re shot. 
The only way to turn off the alarm is to 
use a key supplied with your weapon. 
However, when you remove the key, 
your weapon is deactivated, and you 
are out of the game. 


After the weapons were issued, 
the Blue Forces went off to protect the 
assets from the opposition forces. 
Although the scenarios changed from 
time to time, such as setting up a 
stationary safety zone or a moving 
security zone, the Blue Forces endured 
repeated clashes with the opposition. 


The scenario started out at con- 
dition alpha which is a low-intensity 
conflict such as keeping protesters out 


Reservists from the St. Louis area help a C—130 flight crew stow luggage in preparation for their flight to 
Texas. More than 125 Second District reservists participated in FTX Bicentennial '90. (Photo by PA3 


Rob Raskiewicz) 


of a safety zone. However, the level of 
intensity quickly escalated to a con- 
dition delta. Once condition delta was 
reached, the Blue Forces were given 
the order to use deadly force as neces- 


Using several patrol boats, the reservists maintain a security zone to protect their assets. (Photo by PA3 
Charles Rucker, USCGR) 


sary. 


The opposition forces made a 
last-ditch effort to defeat the Blue 
Forces by sending in three assault 
vessels with M—60 machine guns 
blazing. But they were out manned and 
out gunned by the Blue Forces who 
ended the assault within a matter of 
moments. 


Along with the Second District 
reservists, reservists from the First, 
Seventh Eighth and Ninth districts 
participated in the exercise. Members 
of the U.S. Navy and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation also partici- 
pated in the military readiness train- 
ing. 


According to Lieutenant Ronald 
Branch, Second District reserve train- 
ing officer, most of the reservists from 
the Second District are mobilized to 
coastal areas, so a training exercise of 
this magnitude is a high priority. 
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A Riverman First Of All 





by Dean Gabbert 





Editor’s Note: Master Chief Boat- 
swains Mate Donald Urquhart took 
command as officer in charge of the 
cutter Cimarron in Paris Landing, 
Tenn., March 2. Urquhart relieved 
Master Chief Boatswains Mate 
Frank Tupa who will be assigned 
as officer in charge of the cutter 
Point Turner in Newport, R.I. 
This story is edited and reprinted 
with permission from Dean Gab- 
bert and The Waterways Journal 
who printed the story Dec. 11, 
1989. 

irst and foremost he’s a river- 

man—a modern-day Mike Fink 
who wears a Coast Guard uniform with 
special pride. 

His peers use contrasting words 
to describe him, ranging from caring to 
cantankerous. His crew members will 
warn you his manner is gruff and his 
discipline tough. 

He is Master Chief Boatswains 
Mate Don Urquhart, officer in charge 
of the cutter Wyaconda based at 
Dubuque, Iowa, and very possibly one 
of the best river pilots in America. 

At 53, this doughty master chief 
has worked on 14 western rivers and 
commanded six buoy tenders. His 
Coast Guard service totals 36 years 
and if he can remain on the rivers, he’d 
like to make it 40 or more before he 
calls it quits. 

Urquhart’s knowledge of the 
rivers is legendary. There are towboat 
pilots who claim they can recognize his 
handiwork when they size up a buoy 
lane. They talk about his bag of tricks 
and his ability to use the same channel 
and give mariners more water than 
anyone else. 

Typically, Urquhart sees himself 
not as a river pilot, but as a teacher. 
“That’s my foremost job,” he says. 
“Kids 've pushed through boot camp 
are now senior to me, some of them 
lieutenant commanders.” Of the 
countless men he has trained, at least 
10 now command their own units or 
serve as executive officers. “Some of 
them still call me up and ask what I'd 

do in this or that situation,” he adds. 


A . 
BMCM Donald Urquhart and BM2 Robin O’Donnell check their supply of buoys aboard the cutter 
Wyaconda. Urquhart spent three years aboard the Wyaconda before his transfer to the Cimarron. 


Urquhart’s associates look upon 
him as a member of the Coast Guard’s 
“old guard.” He doesn’t worry about 
such labels, but he does worry about 
his personnel and how they do their 
jobs. 

“We can’t afford specialists,” he 
says. ““Everybody on this boat, even 
the cook, knows how to start the main 
engine, switch the generators and get 
everything on line, ready to go. We’re 
usually shorthanded and that means 
everybody has to know the other man’s 
job. When necessary, engineers work 
on deck and vice versa.” 

Of his 36 years in the Coast 
Guard, 21 of them have been spent in 
the Second District. ““There’s no place 
like western rivers,” he’ll tell you. “It’s 
a good feeling at the end of the day 
when you turn around and head for 
home knowing that the river is right 
and as ready for boats as you can make 
..” 

Urquhart’s first cutter duty was 
aboard the Sumac in Owensboro, Ky. 
He may be one of the few people in the 
Coast Guard who ever commanded a 
cutter with the rank of boatswains 
mate first class. He was a first class 
when he commanded the Quachita in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and the Scioto in 
St. Joseph, Mo. In fact, he chose to 


remain a first class for 10 years, declin- 
ing to take an advancement test just to 
make sure he stayed on the boats. 

Later he commissioned the Chip- 
pewa in Omaha, Neb. He served as 
skipper of the Kanawha in Memphis, 
Tenn.; the Sangamon in Peoria, Ill.; the 
Quachita for a second time; and the 
Wyaconda for the last three years in 
Dubuque, Iowa. He attained his pre- 
sent rank of master chief in 1978. 

Urquhart and the Wyaconda are 
attached to Coast Guard Group Upper 
Mississippi River in Keokuk, Iowa. 
The unit, headed by Lieutenant David 
Hebert, operates seven cutters on the 
Upper Mississippi, Dlinois and Mis- 
souri rivers. “When people talk about 
the old man of the river around here, 
everybody knows they mean Master 
Chief Urquhart,” Hebert said. ‘““When 
Don trains a cutter operator, he puts 
his stamp on the man; there’s never 
any doubt that he knows how to set 
navigation aids.” 

Chief Warrant Officer Charles 
O’Neal, group operations officer, talks 
about Urquhart’s uncanny knowledge 
of the buoy system and how river users 
navigate by it. “He has real finesse. He 
sets a symmetrical buoy line and he 
places them so that you can steer on 
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them while utilizing the river currents. 
Definitely, he works for the mariner. 
His sets provide safety for the small 
boater and at the same time allow 
greater channel width for the big oper- 
ators,” O’Neal said. 

“You can’t learn the river out of a 
book and I was very fortunate to have a 
teacher like Master Chief Urquhart,” 
Senior Chief Boatswains Mate Keith 
Raymond said. Raymond, officer in 
charge of the cutter Scioto at Keokuk, 
was Don’s executive officer aboard the 
Quachita on the Tennesse River, “He 
teaches you to set your buoys so you 
lead boats into and out of bends. Tow- 
boats can’t make 90-degree turns. You 
do your best to make the river like a 
highway. You give them all the room 
you can, but it has to be a natural 
channel,” Raymond said. 

In Urquhart’s view, it doesn’t 
require some special talent to learn the 
river. “If you have the will and the 
desire, you can learn to be a pilot. 
Usually, if I have a young man with 
some experience, I can teach him my 
way of doing things in a year,” he said. 

“In learning the river, it’s up to 
you to know where things are. When a 
navigation aid is destroyed, you have to 
know where and how to put it back. 
That problem isn’t so bad on the upper 
river; it’s much worse on the lower. 

“The Missouri used to be bad in 
this respect. I can remember setting 
some buoys once and as soon as we 
finished, we turned around to check 
them and ran aground!” 


Urquhart believes there’s a big 
difference between the Second Dis- 
trict and other Coast Guard districts 
and most of his associates share that 
view. ‘“You can’t use compasses and 
sextants here. When you’re dealing 
with rivers, you have to rely on radar 
and hundreds of reference points 
which you mark on the charts or carry 
around in your head,” he said. 

Chief Boatswains Mate Ken 
Lairson, Wyaconda executive officer, 
claims it’s hard to get into the Second 
District “because there aren’t all that 
many jobs in the district and the 
people who fill them want to stay.” 
Senior Chief Boatswains Mate 
Raymond puts it this way: “It’s almost 
like having a little Coast Guard within 
the Coast Guard. Rivers require a dif- 
ferent way of doing things.” 

Urquhart also implies that it 
takes a special breed to enjoy river 


duty. “‘At some Coast Guard stations, 
a third class petty officer will work 
eight hours a day, 40 hours a week,” he 
said. “On a boat, that same man might 
work 80 hours for the same pay, and 
also stand duty two out of every three 
nights.”’ He has great admiration for 
crewmen who like the river and take 
pride in what they do. ‘““When they 
have that, they’ll work ‘til they drop.” 

The master chief works hard to 
maintain good relations with river 
users. He’s happy that conditions have 
improved somewhat for the towing in- 
dustry, but he believes it’s not as 
professional as it used to be. “We seem 
to have a lot of buoy pilots these days, 
people who depend strictly on the 
buoys. When something happens to 
those buoys, there’s always a pilot who 
gets on the radio and wants to know 
where he is and what he should do,” he 
said. 

Nevertheless, Urquhart has 
great respect for towboat pilots. He 
rides with them occasionally, he talks 
with them and he asks them about their 
problems. ““That makes my job a lot 
easier. I tell them to call me, night or 
day, and they do,” he said. He also 
believes that company officials don’t 
always understand a pilot’s problems 
and why he does certain things. 
“There’s not a pilot on the river that 
doesn’t earn his money,”’ he added. 

Whatever river he’s working on, 
Urquhart takes it in stride, and that 
includes bad stretches of water and 
bad bridges. “Every river has its bad 
spots. On the upper river, ['d pick 
Hurricane Island at Mile 596. It’s a 
dogleg course and it can give you 
trouble. Overall, the lower river is the 
toughest and the most demanding. It 
won’t stay put and mostly it’s Mother 
Nature that tells you what you have to 
do.” 

Where bad bridges are con- 
cerned, Urquhart puts the Franklin 
Street draw bridge which spans the 
Illinois River at Peoria at the top of his 
list. The passage is only 110 feet wide 
and some old piers below the draw 
provide an added hazard. “We had a 
close call there once,” he recalled. “I 
made my turn and called the bridge. 
He said he was ready to open it and we 
were just about there when he called 
back and said the span wouldn’t lift. 
Somehow we got out of it, but I thought 
this is one time when I'm going to have 
to eat a bridge. The Marvin E. Norman 


wasn’t so lucky. She hit the bridge and 
sustained major damage on her maiden 
trip.” 

Over the years, Urquhart has had 
his share of excitement. One such in- 
cident was a major fire aboard a tow- 
boat four miles upriver from Memphis 
not too long after the vessel had taken 
on 100,000 gallons of fuel. Together 
the cutters Kanawha and Obion fought 
the blaze for 14 hours. 

Boatswains Mate Second Class 
Robin O’Donnell, buoy deck super- 
visor on the Wyaconda, offered some 
interesting insight about their skipper 
and how he operates. “Definitely, he 
looks after us. You have to work very 
hard for him, but there is a lot of 
satisfaction in it. Not many CO’s run a 
unit like he does. He’s come down on 
the deck and pitched right in beside a 
seaman apprentice. It isn’t often that 
you'll see an E-9 out there working his 
buns off with his men.” 

O’Donnell laughs about the 
Wyaconda stress level. “When the 
master chief is gone, the stress level is 
very low, but it starts to climb when he 
comes through the gate. I don’t know 


how he does it exactly, but he makes 
you proud of your outfit and gives you 
the feeling that you’re the best.” 


Of Urquhart’s 36 years in the Coast Guard, 21 of 
them have been spent in the Second District. 
“There’s no place like the western rivers. It’s a 
good feeling at the end of the day when you turn 
around and head for home knowing that the river 
is right and as ready for boats as you can make it.” 
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A Will Can Protect 
Your Family’s Future 


Without a will, your family may 
have no control over how your 
estate is distributed. 





by LT Michael A. Suire, Legal Assistance Officer 





y article in the April issue of 

River Currents discussed the 
people involved with wills. This article 
deals with probate. You may wish to 
have a copy of part one of our discus- 
sion handy as you read through part 
two in case you need to refresh your 
memory as to the terms and persons 
involved. In order for this process to 
take place, the testator must have died; 
thus, I will refer to our now late testator 
as “‘the decedent.” 

Probate, meaning “‘to prove’’, is 
the legal process of establishing a will 
is genuine and meets the appropriate 
statutory requirements. Because of 
probate, stringent steps are required 
to ensure a will was properly drafted 
and executed. 

Once the initial proving steps are 
accomplished, it becomes a matter of 
completing forms, meeting deadlines, 
and a few routine court appearances. 
In most cases, there are no conflicts 
and no contesting parties; the simple 
fact a death has occurred starts the 
probate ball rolling. 

Complicated, right? No, usually 
it isn’t. The complications only come 
into play when the decedent did not 
understand what a will and probate 
could and could not accomplish. 

Probate does not administer 
estate assets which the decedent held 
in joint ownership with any other per- 
son — for example, homes, other real 
estate, automobiles, joint checking 
accounts, stocks, bonds, and securi- 
ties. Such assets are said to “‘pass 
outside of probate by the operation of 
law.” 


Probate likewise does not admin- 
ister the distribution of proceeds pay- 
able under a life insurance policy. A life 
insurance policy is a contract. The 
terms of the contract dictate payments 
to the beneficiaries. As with jointly- 
owned property, life insurance pro- 
ceeds “pass outside of probate.” 
Other types of assets also pass outside 
of probate, but you get the idea. 

So, you’re thinking, “We live ina 
rented home, the car, the savings and 
checking accounts are in both names, 
and the SGLI is paid to the spouse,”’ or 
“The house, car, and accounts are 
jointly-titled and the Prudential policy 
is split-up between the spouse and 
children” — ‘What’s left for pro- 
bate??”’ 

In theory, if you do your home- 
work and take the right steps, there 
could be nothing left for probate. How- 
ever, there is always something to pro- 
bate, and always work for the executor. 
At some point though, the executor’s 
duties will end. Estate obligations will 
have been paid, all the papers filed, 
and all the assets distributed to the 
designated beneficiaries. Probate will 
be over. 

There are alternatives to making 
a will under the supervision of an 
attorney, but I do not recommend 
them. 

A common approach to avoid 
consulting with an attorney is the hand- 
written, or holographic, Last Will and 
Testament. A holographic will can be 
perfectly valid, but more typically it 
complicates the probate process. 


A significant drawback is that 
holographic wills are valid in only 25 
states. In the other 25, holographic 
wills are treated as “no will”! A 
holographic will is frequently im- 
precise because the testator doesn’t 
know the proper legal terms to use. 
Quite often, a holographic will is in- 
effective because the testator didn’t 
understand how to accomplish the in- 
tended result. Even where a holo- 
graphic will is valid, they are often 
denied probate because they are too 
vague to be understood. 

Holographic documents will 
always hold a special place in the law 
due to the myriad forms in which they 
have been prepared. There have been 
holographic wills written on a nurse’s 
petticoat, inscribed on an eggshell, 
scratched on a tractor fender, and 
written on a bedroom wall, to name a 
few. However, they should be reserved 
for the eccentric and not the rational 
testator. 

Another approach to save 
money, is to use commercially-avail- 
able will “kits.” Kits allow the do-it- 
yourself, non-attorney testator to pre- 
pare their own will. I feel kits are an 
open invitation to testamentary dis- 
aster. 

Active duty military members in 
particular cannot risk the assumption 
that a fill-in-the-blanks will is “legally 
valid in all 50 states.’ Your next duty 
station may just be in the state where 
your $9.95 kit doesn’t quite satisfy all 
the statutory requirements. Also, if 
you handwrite the information on the 
forms, it may be characterized as a 
holographic will and rejected by courts 
which do not recognize holographic 
writings. Nobody will know there is a 
problem until the probate court re- 
fuses to accept the document. 

No fill-in-the-blanks will can 
meet the individual testator’s unique 
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and special testamentary needs. 
Another problem with _fill-in-the- 
blanks kits is prospective testators 
don’t read the instructions and don’t 
know enough about will drafting to 
allow for unique and special situations. 


A will is a highly personalized 
document subject to intricate laws and 
statutes rigidly enforced by probate 
judges. Anything short of competent 
draftsmanship and proper execution 
could easily lead to a protracted will 
contest which could defeat a testator’s 
desires and intent. 

Finally, the most common alter- 
native to making a will, chosen by 70 
percent of decedents, is not making a 
will. When a decedent is intestate, 
distribution of that person’s estate is 
guided by statutes know as laws of 
succession. 

There are as many laws of suc- 
cession as there are states. The fol- 
lowing are examples of the types of 
distribution plans when there is a sur- 
viving spouse and surviving children: 


Iowa: Entire estate to surviving 
spouse. 


Illinois: 1/2 estate to surviving 
spouse, 1/2 shared among surviving 
children. 


Georgia: 1/2 estate to surviving 
spouse, 1/2 shared among surviving 
children; or, if more than one surviving 
child, 1/4 to surviving spouse, re- 
mainder shared among surviving 
children. 


Missouri: $20,000 lump sum + 
1/2 remaining estate to surviving 
spouse, remainder shared among sur- 
viving children. 


In addition, other possibilities 
exist. If there are no surviving children, 
generally the surviving spouse either 
receives everything or a specified min- 
imum plus one-half the remainder, 
with the balance going to the de- 
cedent’s relatives. 

If there are surviving children 
but no surviving spouse, the laws of 
succession provide for equal distribu- 
tion among the surviving children. 

If there is no surviving spouse or 
children, states generally give the in- 
testate estate to the decedent’s 


parents first, or if none, then to 
brothers and sisters, then to nephews 
and nieces, and finally to cousins, until 
a qualified beneficiary of the intestate 
estate is identified. If no qualified 
beneficiary can be identified, the in- 
testate estate will escheat, meaning it 
becomes property of the state. 

Laws of sussession are specific, 
straight-forward, and relatively easy to 
use. They serve a distinct purpose for 
the 70 percent of the population who 
die intestate by providing a ready 
mechanism to settle the estate. 

However, the laws of succession 
have distinct disadvantages. They are 
enforced without regard to the needs 
or ages of the beneficiaries. 


For example, _ self-sufficient, 
adult children may receive the bulk of 
the estate when it is the surviving 
elderly spouse whose needs are great- 
est and whose needs the decedent 
would have sought to fulfill. The laws 
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of succession do not allow for waiver of 
surety bonds or court accountings for 
guardians of surviving minor children, 
both of which normally would have 
been excused under a will. 

The laws of succession cannot 
set up trust arrangements for surviving 
minor children. Any property going to 
the minor children would be entrusted 
to a guardian — a guardian who the 
decedent possibly wouldn’t have 
named. The laws of succession may 
ignore needy relatives whom the de- 
cedent would have included. The laws 
of succession do not include “friends” 
as potential beneficiaries. A relative 
whom you would never have included 
as a beneficiary may receive a portion 
of your estate. 


If you have any doubts as to 
whether or not you should make a will, 
then ask yourself: ‘‘Do I want an un- 
known, overworked probate judge 
from my domicile state choosing my 
children’s guardian and appointing an 
administrator who must be bonded 
and who will assess fees against my 
estate for his or her services?’’; or, ““Do 
I want to make my own decisions?” 
The choice is pretty obvious. 

The adverse consequences of 
allowing the state to settle your estate 
are numerous and absolutely unfor- 
givable. It is too easy to make a will 
rather than allow the laws of succession 
to govern your estate. 

The topic of wills and estate 
planning is much too broad to address 
in two, relatively short magazine 
articles. I have tried to provide a basic 
vocabulary and a bit of insight into 
what having a will can and can’t do and 
what not having a will can and can’t do. 

I have not tried to address every 
aspect of estate planning such as 
federal and state gift and estate taxes, 
the Uniform Gift to Minors Act, or 
“living” wills. Making a will is simply 
one step in the estate planning process, 
although it is probably the single most 
important step you can take. Those of 
you with wills are to be congratulated. 
Those of you without wills, take heed 
and contact the legal office. 

Please note that this article is not 
a substitute for legal advice for a par- 
ticular problem but rather is meant to 
provide general information on a broad 
topic. Coast Guard legal assistance 
officers are available to address ques- 
tions concerning wills or other issues 
which may confront you. 

The Second District’s legal as- 
sistance program is explained in 
Commandant Instruction 5801.4 and 
in Chapter One of Second District In- 
truction M5800.1A. The most popular 
services provided are wills and powers 
of attorney, as well as general advice in 
all areas of the law. If your probem is 
beyond the scope of the legal as- 
sistance program or the individual at- 
torney’s expertise, we will attempt to 
put you in contact with an attorney in 
your local area. 

If you come across any items of 
general concern which you feel warrant 
being addressed in a future article, 
please advise the district legal office. 
The telephone numbers are FTS 279- 
4624 or (314) 425-4624. 
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Idea Express Can Mean 
Money In Your Pocket 





by CDR Richard Engdahl 





A new program for submitting and processing pro- 
ductivity-improving suggestions has replaced the 
old beneficial suggestion program. 


The new program is called Idea Express. It empha- 
sizes a faster system of evaluating, adopting and pro- 
cessing final cash awards to the suggestor. It also allows 
the supervisor to comment on the idea and cash awards to 
be given to the evaluator if the suggestion is adopted. 


Besides helping the Coast Guard improve the quality 
of its service, your suggestion can have a more practical, 
personal benefit. Cash awards of 10 percent of the first 
year savings are authorized for those who submit approved 
and adopted suggestions. Two recent awards, one for 
$2,100 and another for $1,500, have been authorized for 
Second District people. 


Machinery Technician Chief James Selke, cutter 
Osage, submitted an idea to the old beneficial suggestion 
program in 1986 and just recently received a cash award of 
$2,130. His suggestion converted the lube oil filters on 41- 
foot utility boats from a canister type to a disposable spin- 
on type. His suggestion will save the Coast Guard an 
estimated $13,952.30 in the first year. 


The Idea Express program is designed to speed up 
the award process and make it easier to submit ideas. Cash 
awards are also granted for those approved suggestions 
which do not have a monetary savings but have an 
intangible benefit. 


To promote this new program, gifts will be given to 
those who submit eligible suggestions. A poster showing 
the types of gifts has been sent to each unit. Suggestions 
should be submitted in an Idea Express folder (CG-5516). 
On the back of the folder is a description of ineligible ideas 
as well who is eligble to submit ideas. Specific proce- 
dures are described in detail in the “Idea Express Program 
Manual,’””» COMDTINST M5305.4C. Questions about the 
program, as well as the district contact for any problems, 
will be handled by Commander Richard Engdahl, Second 
District Search and Rescue Division, FTS 279-4617 or 
(314) 425-4617. 


Sound simple enough? Well, it is, and the Coast 
Guard needs your ideas. So take a fresh look at how we do 
our jobs. If you think you have a better way, use Idea 
Express. 











AWARDS 


Military Awards 





Coast Guard Commendation Medal: 
LT J.B. Stark, CGDTWO (af) 
CWO4 A.C. Harvey, CGDTWO (ACO) 
GMCS D.A. Hinds, CGDTWO (ole) 


Coast Guard Achievement Medal: 
LCDR W.F. Knutson, CGRU Denver 
CW0O4 C.D. Harmon, MSD Nashville 
YN2 G.S. Sapp, Group Lower 


Coast Guard Achievement Medal with ‘‘o”’: 
BMC J.R. Lockhart, CGC Kickapoo 
MK1 D.C. Mummert, CGC Patoka 
MK2 D.K. Wilkinson, MSD Nashville 


Commandant’s Letter of Commendation: 
MK2 T.A. Dettmann, Base St. Louis 
SK3 G.M. Sewell, Base St. Louis 
SN D.L. Villafane, CGDTWO (afa) 

SN D.L. Pope, CGDTWO (afa) 


Civilian Awards 


Performance Awards: 
Mollie Edwards, CGDTWO (d) 
Linda Hubert, CGDTWO (alj) 
Jean Hughes, CGDTWO (b) 
Roger Wiebusch, CGDTWO (ob) 
Wanda Renshaw, CGDTWO (ob) 
Billy Flahart, CGDTWO (ob) 
Bruce McLaren, CGDTWO (oan) 
Simone Brooks, CGDTWO (ob) 
Carolyn Tuggle, CGDTWO (rsa) 
James Ventucci, CGDTWO (rsp) 
Lucille Riley, CGDTWO (meps) 
Tamera Wilkinson, CGDTWO (m) 
Merry Long, CGDTWO (afo) 
Ruth Williams, CGDTWO (a) 
Richard Curtis, CGDTWO (ap) 
Debra Rodriquez, DIRAUX St. Louis 
Joan Woody, MSO St. Louis 
Ray Beerman, MSO St. Louis 
Evelyn Wiebusch, MSO St. Louis 
Georgia Krammer, MSO Si. Louis 
Daraline Reed, MSO St. Louis 
Jo Goddard, MSO Paducah 
Rebecca McCoy, MSO Huntington 
Shirley Johns, MSO Louisville 
Lillian Phillips, MSO Memphis 























Current Notes.... 


“News from and for 
Second District people” 





P.O. Recognized 


Coast Guard Reserve Unit 
Owensboro, Ky., named Store- 
keeper Third Class Monte Thomp- 
son as Petty Officer of the Year 
March 17. The award was for calen- 
dar year 1989. 

He was selected over the other 
petty officers at the unit because of 
his diligent work and overtime. The 
reserve unit was without a drill 
facility for much of last year re- 
quiring Thompson to work out of his 
home and sometimes out of the 
trunk of his car. 

Thompson, of Ridgeway, IIl., 
has been a member of Reserve Unit 
Owensboro since Feb. 25, 1984. He 
works for the Illinois Department of 
Public Aid in Harrisburg, III. 

The Petty Officer of the Year 
is annually presented to a Coast 
Guard Reservist assigned to the 
Owensboro unit who exemplifies 
the highest tradition of the Coast 
Guard Reserve program. The recip- 
ient must meet strict criteria set 
fourth by the officers and chief petty 
officers of the unit and perform in an 
outstanding manner during the past 
calendar year. 


Osage Open House 


The cutter Osage opened its 
doors to the public on three dif- 
ferent occasions this spring helping 
to increase awareness of Coast 
Guard missions in the Pittsburgh 
area. 


The cutter was used as a plat- 
form for a wreath laying ceremony 
Feb. 3 sponsored by the Federation 
of Four Chaplains of Allegheny 
County and the Marine Corps 
League of Pittsburgh. The Osage 
carried the participants to Point 
State Park where the wreath was 


laid and a Marine Corps honor 
guard fired a 21-gun salute. 


On March 28, about 60 third- 
grade students from a local elemen- 
tary school toured the cutter while 
crew members explained the types 
of jobs they performed. The local 
recruiters also supplied handouts 
for the kids. In a thank you letter, 
the class teacher said, “It was the 
best field trip I've been on!” 


Three days later the Osage 
held another open house this time in 
support of a Coast Guard Auxiliary 
conference in Pittsburgh. Along 
with boat tours, they provided a 
color guard, static displays and 
buoy-setting demonstration. In a 
letter to Group Ohio Valley, Flotilla 
Commander Max Solomon said, 
“The training program at the 
United States Coast Guard station 
at Sewickley, Pa., and informational 
program aboard the USCGC Osage 
was a real highlight of the con- 
ference, and I am sure these two 
presentations were a big part in the 
making of a successful conference.” 


Send Your Photos 


The proliferation of 35mm 
cameras and fast, quality photo pro- 
cessing make it easy for units to get 
good pictures. Many commands 
have purchased camera equipment, 
and many individuals have their own 
personal gear. River Currents 
strives to highlight the missions of 
each unit in the Second District; 
however, time and distance make it 
difficult for public affairs specialists 
to photograph and write about 
everyone. We depend on you. 

When fast-breaking news 
happens and your unit is involved, 
take photos and send them in. When 
someone at your unit is involved in 
an unusual hobby, tell us about it by 
sending in photos, or when someone 


at your unit is recognized for a job 
well done, take pictures of him 
doing that job. 

Good photos don’t necessarily 
need an article in order to get pub- 
lished — just a few facts. Photos of 
people doing their jobs are best. We 
rarely run photos of people being 
sworn in, people in a line facing the 
camera or shaking hands. Try to get 
your subject involved in an activity. 
Also, avoid sending in Polaroid 
prints. They generally don’t re- 
produce as well as 35mm prints. 

Most of the photos and stories 
run in River Currents are forwarded 
to the Commandant’s Bulletin, and 
some are sent to the unit’s local 
media. 


SWE Dates Set 


This fall’s servicewide exams 
are scheduled for Sept. 6 and 11. 
Exams for E-5 will be given the 
morning of Sept. 6, and exams for E- 
7 will be given that afternoon. 
Exams for E-4 will be given the 
morning of Sept. 11, and exams for 
E-6, E-8 and E-9 will be given that 
afternoon. 

For the September 1990 ser- 
vicewide, participants can qualify 
with either their practical factors 
from the old qualification system or 
the new performance based qualifi- 
cations. For the March 1991 ser- 
vicewide and all subsequent ser- 
vicewide exams, members will be re- 
quired to have the new performance 
based qualifications signed off in 
order to be eligible. There are now 
performance based qualifications 
for E-7 to E-8 and E-8 to E-9. See 
ALDIST 109/90 for more details. 
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Electronics Technician Third Class Edward Roberts uses an oscilloscope to test a transistor which is part of the power supply at Group Lower Mississippi River 
in Memphis, Tenn. The group is Roberts’ first duty assignment since completing “A” school. 
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